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FOUR TYPES OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 



By Professor Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 



IV. THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

The two conceptions of the authorship of the gospel. — The author's concep- 
tion of fesus. — The fundamental categories of the gospel: the eternal and the 
absolute. — The theology of the gospel : I . eternal life ; 2 the conception of God ; 
j. doctrine of man ; 4. the conception of Christ ; 3. the death of Christ ; 6. the 
means of attaining the summum bonum. — Conclusion. 

The authorship of the fourth gospel is still a vexed ques- 
tion. But recent criticism narrows the issue to these alterna- 
tives : either the Apostle John or a disciple belonging to the 
Christian School at Ephesus, which looked up to that apostle as 
its master. 

The main difficulty in the way of those who lean to the 
former alternative is not the lack of external evidence, but how 
to conceive of one who has been with Jesus giving so different 
a presentation of his personality from that offered by the synop- 
tic gospels. The contrast might be briefly and broadly put 
thus : The first three gospels show us a real man who seems 
Godlike, the fourth shows us a real God who seems only imper- 
fectly manlike. Those who oppose the Johannine authorship 
say that the former of these two presentations is what we expect 
from a companion of Jesus, and that the latter could only have 
come from one who had not known Jesus in the days of his 
earthly career. 

The words of Jesus are as different in the two contrasted 
presentations as the personality. It is not easy to regard the 
reports of these in the two instances as both alike primary. This 
is felt by all, though opinion differs as to which of the two re-pres- 
entations comes the nearer to the manner of Jesus. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion is in favor of the comparative originality 
of the synoptic tradition. This view is supported by such com- 
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paratively conservative scholars as Weiss, Sanday, and Watkins, 
who in common hold that in the hands of the fourth evangelist 
the words of Jesus have undergone transformation, these words 
coming to us in his pages, not always as actually spoken, but in 
the form they had assumed under the reflective activity of the 
reporter's mind. 

On this view the Johannine report of our Lord's words, shows 
us not merely, in substance, the teaching of the Great Master, 
but the theology of the disciple, the fruitage of Christian 
thought on Christ and Christianity which had grown up from 
the seeds dropped into receptive minds by the Master. Accept- 
ing provisionally this hypothesis, let us study the type of thought 
on the great themes of Christian faith exhibited in the pages of 
this remarkable writing. 

Following the plan presented in the previous papers our first 
question should be : What is the author's general conception of 
the good which came to the world through Jesus Christ? But 
it will be more convenient to begin with the question : What is 
his conception of Christ himself, as it is answered in a decisive 
though preliminary way in the prologue (1:1-18). This will 
give us an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the author's 
peculiar manner of thought. The great subject of the book is 
in the prologue set forth as a Divine Being possessing divine 
attributes, relations and powers, to whom it happened that he 
became flesh. This august being is called the Logos, and, as 
befits a Divine Being, he is conceived of as in his essential being 
Eternal. " In the beginning was the word," i. e., in a beginning 
which had no beginning. The incarnation and earthly life of 
the Logos are thus reduced to the position of an incident in the 
life of an Eternal Being. A necessary incident doubtless, with- 
out which the faith in the Logos would cease to be distinctively 
Christian, and become a mere philosophic theorem like that of 
Philo. Yet the life of the Logos in mortal flesh was only a 
tabernacling (io-KrjvwTev) ; his proper home then and always was 
in the bosom of the Father (1:18). 

The predominance of the idea of the Eternal in the prologue 
is one thing to be noted. Another is the absolute manner in 
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which the writer thinks. He deals in broad unqualified antithe- 
ses ; there is no shading. The pervading antithesis here is light 
and darkness. The Logos is the light, the world as a whole is 
in darkness ; the world Jewish and the world Gentile — neither 
knows him ; he is for both the sun hidden by a dense mist. All 
over is darkness, save among the chosen band of those who 
believe in Jesus. 

These two categories, the eternal and the absolute, dominate 
the thought of the evangelist throughout. He looks at all things 
sub specie ceternitatis, and moves in the groove of unmitigated con- 
trasts. Let me dwell on this a little. 

To the influence of the former of these two categories, the 
Eternal, it is due that there is, properly speaking, no progress in 
the history of the incarnate Logos. From the divine point of 
view there is no distinction between now and then, here and 
there, beginning and end, root and fruit. The divine point of 
view is the evangelist's. He is a mystic, and looks at things 
with God's eyes. There must be history, of course, subjection 
to the category of time, in the life of an incarnate being, but the 
writer, while conscious of this time element, endeavors to reduce 
its influence to a minimum. There is in his story no birth, no 
boyhood, no slow arrival at manhood, no growth in wisdom and 
stature. The Logos simply becomes Flesh. Similarly in the story 
of the public life there is little trace of progress, except in so far 
as concerns purely external events, such as the successive sacred 
festivals. There is not in the fourth gospel, as in the synoptists, 
a particular time at which Jesus began to speak plainly about his 
Christhood or his Passion. That he is the Messiah, and that he 
is the sacrificial lamb, are truths familiar to all parties (John the 
Baptist included 1:29), from the first. The Passion of Jesus 
and his Glorification are for the most part not distinguished as 
antecedent and consequent, but identified. When the traitor 
leaves the supper chamber Jesus says, " Now is the Son of Man 
glorified." This identification of now and then takes place a parte 
ante as well as a parte post. "Before Abraham was, I am" (8:8). 
The distinction between here and there, earth and heaven, is 
obliterated. The Son of Man even on earth is in heaven. " No 
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man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that come down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man" (3:13). 

The category of the absolute is not less dominant in the 
Johannine type of thought. There is no shading in moral distinc- 
tion ; only one grand cleavage between good and evil, light and 
darkness, life and death, sons of God and sons of the devil. The 
most outstanding and significant illustration of this is the absence 
from this gospel of all traces of the diverse attitudes assumed 
by Jesus towards the Pharisees and scribes on the one hand and 
the publicans and sinners on the other. This diversity is very 
conspicuous in the first three gospels. Towards the scribes and 
Pharisees Jesus there appears ever severe and hopeless of their 
coming to see that their way of righteousness which seemed 
to them right was altogether wrong. Towards the publicans and 
sinners on the other hand, his tone in the same gospels is uni- 
formly gentle, compassionate and hopeful. He does not despair 
of their conversion. He even regards it as not impossible that 
they, the last and lowest in general esteem, may become the first 
and highest in the kingdom of heaven. This is a difference which 
has to be taken into account in our estimate of the respective 
values of these gospels, as a revelation of the character and spirit 
of Jesus. Since the days of Clement of Alexandria there has 
been a tendency to acquiesce in the view that the first three gos- 
pels show us only the exterior of Jesus, while the fourth lets us 
see into his very heart. Personally I cannot accept this judgment. 
The Jesus of the synoptists is more human and humane, more 
considerate and discriminating, distinguishes between degrees of 
guilt according to varying measures of knowledge, sources of 
temptation, and the intrinsic differences in the nature of offenses. 
He hates the sins of falsehood, pride and tyranny ; he pities the 
sinner who has been much sinned against, who has been carried 
headlong by impulse, who knows he is a sinner and has moments 
of bitter regret when he would gladly be delivered from sin's 
bondage. This pity of Jesus is very dear to me as a trait in his 
character and as a revelation of the heart of God, and when I 
want to refresh my mind with a new impression of it, it is to Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke I must go, not to John. 
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Another instance of this absolute, unqualified style of moral 
judgment may be found in these words containing a comparison 
between Christ and other religious guides : " I am the door of 
the sheep. All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers" 
(10:7, 8). The words express in essence a true claim of Jesus, 
which he himself advanced when he accepted from his disciples 
the title "Christ," and when in the sermon on the mount he set 
himself in antithesis to the ancient masters in Israel by the 
formulas: "Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time,' 
"but I say unto you." But the claim is expressed, after the 
manner of this evangelist, in unqualified terms which give us 
again a truth without shading where shading is needed. "Thieves 
and robbers" are the emblem of religious guides who are abso- 
lutely false in their doctrines and selfish and inhuman in their 
motives. There have been such shepherds of the people in every 
land and in every religion. At the beginning of the Christian 
era there were such among the pagans ; such also among the 
Jews : misleading false-hearted scribes to whom probably the 
epithets are mainly meant to appl) 7 . But all who went before 
Jesus, or who were contemporary with him, were not of this type, 
the very ideal of falsehood and rapacity realized. There were 
differences even among the rabbis, some good mixed with evil 
in their teaching and life, e. g., in the case of Hillel, and in every 
land there have been spiritual shepherds with some of heaven's 
light in them, as we should expect even from the declaration of 
the evangelist in his prologue that the Logos is the light of every 
man that cometh into the world. 

If we keep these two general characteristics of Johannine 
thought before our minds, it will help us to understand the the- 
ology of this gospel. 

1. And first its leading conception of the good which came 
to the world through Jesus Christ which is most frequently called 
eternal life. This expression occurs about a score of times, 
whereas "the kingdom of God," the name for the same thing in 
the synoptical gospels, occurs only once or twice. What does 
the expression mean ? Well, in the first place, after what we 
know of the Johannine manner of thought, it may be taken for 
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granted that it means life absolute, life indeed, the true life, life 
worth living, life which realizes the ideal, the summum bonum 
therefore might be called life simpliciter, as accordingly it fre- 
quently is in the gospel. But the epithet "eternal" is not on 
that account superfluous. It suggests additional thoughts con- 
cerning the true life. It implies that that life from the divine 
point of view is one with reference to which the distinctions of 
time, place, and quality, now and then, here and there, imperfect 
and perfect, dwindle into insignificance. It is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever, the same on earth as in heaven, subject 
to no law of gradual growth, but perfect from the beginning. It 
is from the first a full life : " Of his fulness have all we received ; " 
a life like an artesian well leaping up with sudden forceful spring, 
and flowing in full volume perennially, a sinless life, wholly 
emancipated from the bondage of sin: "Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin — if the Son therefore, shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed" (8:34-36), to which answers the 
declaration in the First Epistle of John, "Whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin." These statements are true only in 
the region of the divine ideal ; they do not answer to the facts 
of actual experience. In experience there is a difference between 
now and then, between the beginning and end of the new life, 
between that life here below and that life as it will be in heaven 
above. This is partly acknowledged by the occasional references 
to the resurrection at the last day, and by the use of such an 
expression as this : "lam come that they might have, life and 
that they might have it more abundantly" (10:10). The allu- 
sion to resurrection implies that the life is to be consummated 
by a future event ; the distinction between life and abundant 
life suggests degrees of spirituality and growth in vital power 
and enjoyment. In such cases the thought of the gospel, at 
home in the Divine and Eternal, stoops down for a moment to 
the human and the temporal. 

2. The cottception of God. — The prevailing name for God in 
this gospel is "The Father." In the first three gospels it is 
"Your Father who is in Heaven." The Johannine expression 
points to a relation internal to Godhead between an eternal 
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Father and an eternal Son. "The only begotten Son which is 
in the bosom of the Father" (1:18). The divine Fatherhood 
does indeed also concern men. Believers on Jesus are empow- 
ered to become sons of God (1:12). But thereby they are as 
it were deified, taken up into the absolute, perfect life of God, 
along with him in whom they believe. "I in them and they in 
me, that they may be perfected into one" (1 7:23). This unity 
between the eternal Son and those who become sons in time 
finds recognition in the end of the gospel, in the post-resurrec- 
tion utterance, "Goto my brethren and say unto them: I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God" 
(20:17). 

Of a universal aspect of a divine Fatherhood in providence 
or in grace, there is no trace in this gospel. What thejohannine 
doctrine of the Fatherhood gains in height it loses in breadth. 
There is indeed in the gospel a most pronounced Chris- 
tian universalism, i. e., a proclamation of the truth that the 
blessings of salvation are not for Jews only. The sons of God 
are born not of blood (1:12). Salvation, though of the Jews, is 
not for Jews alone, but for all in any place who worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth (4:23). The true Shepherd has 
other sheep than those of the Jewish fold (10:16); the Christ 
when lifted up will draw all men unto him (12 : 32). But that 
God is good to all, Christian or non-Christian, is not a truth 
which the evangelist has any mission to proclaim in language 
similar to that in which Jesus teaches the universal bounty of 
God's paternal providence in sunshine and shower in the sermon 
on the mount. 

3. Corresponding to this high but narrow doctrine of the 
divine Fatherhood is the Johannine doctrine of man. There is 
no shading in moral distinction such as we have seen is implied 
in the diverse attitude assumed by our Lord toward the scribes 
and Pharisees on the one hand and the publicans and sinners on 
the other. The good are very good, the evil very evil. The 
good are the children of the light, the evil the children of the 
darkness ; the good are the sons of God, the evil the sons of 
the evil one ; the good are the objects of God's love, the evil 
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the abiding objects of his wrath (3:36). It is a dualism so 
thorough-going as to suggest a doubt whether God could have 
been the common Maker of men so entirely different in their 
moral nature. The common origin if not denied is treated as 
a matter of subordinate moment in comparison with the moral 
diversity. To unbelieving Jews insisting upon their descent 
from God and Abraham it is replied : Ye are of your father the 
devil, and by implication it is asserted that the children have 
been murderers from the beginning, i. e., by nature, inherently 
(8:44). This does not amount to Manichaeism ; it is simply an 
unqualified way of asserting the actual distinction between men 
as good and evil, similar to Paul's strong way of asserting the 
malign influence of the flesh. But it is incidental to this 
unqualified manner of teaching that it should resemble Mani- 
chaean dualism so closely that if we cannot affirm such a dualism 
is taught as little can we affirm that it is excluded or denied. 
That is the Scylla of an anthropology in which there is no shad- 
ing. Of course there is a Charybdis approached by an anthro- 
pology in which shading has full scope, that, viz., of minimizing 
moral distinctions, seeing so much good in the bad and so much 
bad in the good that the difference between regenerate and 
irregenerate, sons of God and sons of Belial, disappears. The 
Scylla has been the rock of offense for a scholastic theology not 
skilled in the historical methods of biblical interpretation ; the 
Charybdis is the peril of modern literature entirely indifferent to 
theological theory, and devoted exclusively to the realistic pres 
entation of the facts of the moral world. 

4. We have already made ourselves acquainted in a prelimi- 
nary way with the Johannine conception of Christ. But there 
are many texts besides the prologue that bear on the subject of 
Christology. To these belong many assertions put into the 
mouth of Jesus, which may for our purpose be regarded as prop- 
ositions of faith which have sprung up in the evangelist's mind 
from the seeds of our Lord's words about himself, and from the 
impression made by his whole life as witnessed by the disciples. 
Of these the following are samples : I am the bread of life ; I 
and the Father are one. 
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These and the like statements amount to a declaration that 
Jesus Christ is the absolutely sufficient provision for the spiritual 
needs of humanity ; therefore God, because God alone can 
satisfy and fill the heart of man : "Whom have I in heaven but 
thee and there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee." 
There can be no doubt that the Jesus of the fourth gospel is 
strictly divine. The categories of the divine and the absolute 
are applied to him without abatement. He is so divine that the 
human element may seem imperilled ; the glory of the divine 
Logos so shines through the transparent veil of the flesh as to 
make the latter seem docetic, rather than a vulgar reality. Care 
is indeed taken to guard the reality of the human. The history 
recorded guarantees it. Jesus feels weariness, thirsts, weeps, 
fears the approaching passion, yet the divine strangely asserts 
itself, as when those who had come to apprehend Jesus fall to 
the ground on hearing the words : iya> dyu, "I am he." It is 
certainly not the divine element that is doubtful in the historic 
presentation of the incarnate Logos. The attempt of Beyschlag 
to show that the Johannine Logos is simply the ideal man must 
be pronounced a brilliant failure. 

5. The death of Christ. — With reference to Christ himself the 
passion viewed sub specie ceternitatis is his glorification: "The 
hour is come" said Jesus when the desire of Greeks was reported 
to him, "The hour is come when the Son of Man should be glo- 
rified" (12 123). The hour is the hour of crucifixion, as appears 
from the word spoken immediately after about the grain of wheat 
becoming fruitful by death. With reference to men the passion 
is represented by various analogies as a source of spiritual power. 
The uplifted Son of Man will heal like the uplifted brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness (3:14), and draw men to him like a mag- 
net (12:32). The good shepherd comes between the wolf and 
the sheep and exposes his life to peril that they may escape 
(10:11). The Saviour dying resembles a grain of wheat cast 
into the ground and becoming by death the fruitful cause of life 
multiplied an hundredfold (12:24). These sayings state the 
effect of Christ's death in terms of historic precedent or natural 
law. They all show that the death of Jesus, far from being a mere 
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waste of life, was destined to be a source of signal benefit, and 
help us by analogies to see how that can be. They do not 
accomplish much more than this. They do not express or sug- 
gest any theological theory of the atonement. Herein the fourth 
gospel differs from the epistles of Paul. In another respect the 
former differs from the latter. Paul looks at the death of Jesus 
by itself as something unique, to be explained in terms applica- 
ble to no other experience. The evangelist describes the effect 
of Christ's death in terms admitting of universal application. 
Every good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep when needful. 
The corn of wheat fruitful by death is an emblem of every sacri- 
ficial life. In all such lives the one through death becomes the 
manifold. He who loses life in the spirit of self-sacrifice, not 
only gains it for himself but communicates it to others. 

Here we recognize once more the dominion of the category 
of the absolute. No distinction between master and disciple ; in 
either alike the same law exemplified ; Christ's death not sui 
generis, but the highest instance of a universal principle. Where 
I am there (in life or in death, in suffering or in influence) shall 
also my servant be (12:26). The Father sent the Son into the 
world, the Son in turn sends his disciples to be what he has been, 
lights, saviours (17:1). True, the distinction is not entirely 
ignored. The Master is the vine, the disciples are the branches. 
Without him they cannot be fruitful. But on the other hand he 
is fruitful through them. The branches are the vine's instru- 
ments of fruitfulness, and they are fruitful through the sap of the 
vine flowing into them. The Lord is not apart from his people. 
A mystic identity prevails between them. They and he are one 
in vocation and in the experience which is a condition of power. 

6. One more topic remains, the way of entrance into life, the 
means of attaining the summum bonum. Justification by faith is 
Paul's watchword. What is John's? Well, there is very frequent 
mention of faith in the fourth gospel, as frequent probably as in 
the Pauline epistles ; and the object of faith is in general the 
same in the gospel as in Paul's epistles — Jesus Christ. Yet a 
difference is perceptible here. Faith for Paul, in his earliest for- 
mulation, in Galatians 2 : 20, is faith in Christ who loved him 
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and gave himself for him. The cross is foremost in Paul's believ- 
ing view. In the gospel, faith means believing a creed about 
Jesus, such as that he is the Christ, the Son of God. To produce 
such a faith in readers is, at the close of the gospel, represented 
as the very purpose for which it has been written (20 : 31). The 
nature of faith as thus viewed is theological rather than religious, 
and its function is external rather than vital. It defines the 
sphere within which the eternal life is enjoyed, Christendom, the 
part of mankind which confesses Christ, rather than points out 
the essential condition of enjoyment. He that believeth in the 
Son as a matter of fact hath life and he alone, but why he? 
Where does the virtue lie? One can see how faith in Him who 
loved us and gave himself for us should have power at once to 
comfort and to sanctify. But it is not so apparent how believing 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God should make all the dif- 
ference between night and day, death and life. Why then is 
Christendom, the sphere of those who confess the Christ, the one 
illuminated and living spot in an otherwise dark, dead world? 
John's answer is: "There is the region of the new birth" (3:3). 
Another alternative answer is : " There is the knowledge of the one 
true God and the Christ whom he hath sent " (17:3). But this is a 
secondary answer, for the knowledge referred to is not theoret- 
ical but that which comes through fellowship of life. Life is 
first there and knowledge follows as a result ; so that the ulti- 
mate fact is the true eternal life sovereignly communicated 
to certain souls by God, whence it comes that they believe in 
Jesus, see in him the light of life, and become filled with the 
grace and truth that are in him. The categories of the Eternal 
and the Absolute dominate here also. God has eternally given 
to the Son those to whom the Son in time gives eternal life, and 
the gift is absolute, unconditional, final. The sheep of the Good 
Shepherd are all good sheep, hear his voice, follow him and 
shall never perish (10:28). And none but such belong to the 
fold. 

A noble and sublime conception of the Christian faith and 
life this of the fourth gospel. Yet I am thankful that it does 
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not stand alone in the New Testament. This divine way of 
thinking is too Alpine in its elevation to live in constantly. The 
white light of the absolute is too dazzling for our weak eyes. We 
crave the colored light of the limited and the relative. From 
the first three gospels I come to the fourth to learn some advanced 
lessons they teach dimly if at all. But from the last of the four 
I go often back to the three to listen to the words of one who is 
so perfectly human, kindly, and brotherly ; in all respects such as 
I myself am, sin only excepted. 



